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**Come with me; you’re my prisoner.”—>p. 68. 


FROM WEAKNESS TO STRENGTH. 


bility, other ingredients beside these are likely to 

sail across the ocean of life, an undimmed sun | be mixed in their cup, ere they quit earth for the 

of prosperity, are things prone to make persons | undiscovered bourne. Prosperity not unfrequently 

forget that they are human, and that, in all proba- | induces self-reliance, and engenders a pride, which, 
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if not hateful to man, is assuredly so to God. It 
produced these results in the case of Mr. Charles 
Reade, the chief personage in this story, which 
opens at a time when he possessed almost every- 
thing needful for his earthly happiness—a com- 
fortable position, the confidence of his superiors, a 
happy home, thanks to his loving wife’s assiduous 


care to make it so by every means in her power, |- 


and great expectations from a rich maiden aunt, 
who went so far even as to plainly hint at his 
becoming her heir. Little Ella, too, his rosy- 
cheeked, bright-eyed, sunny little daughter, was 
another source of happiness. These fortuitous cir- 
cumstances made him to be esteemed, by himself 
and others, a happy, prosperous man. He erred 
only in making them into idols; into sources of 
strength whereon to rely fully for aid and consola- 
tion at all times. His doing so but displayed his 
human weakness. He was to be taught their 
illusiveness; a more excellent way, in fact, than 
the one he trod. 

He was collector to the ship-broking firm of 
Flint and Co. which position he had held ‘for 
upwards of ten years. Shortly after the time of 
the opening of this story, he was instructed -to 
collect a large sum of money from the captain and 
part-owner of the ship Caroline, about to leave the 
docks for New York. Before he arrived, she had 
left for Gravesend, where he purposed following 
her. On his way to the railway station he met a 
very old friend he had not seen for years, and with 
whom he had an interesting gossip, and arrived 
there just in time to see the train leaving, much 
to his annoyance. After waiting a considerable 
time for another train, he at length got away to 
Gravesend, and found that the Caroline had left 
in tow of a steam-tug, and was, no doubt, by that 
time well on her way to the Nore. 

He acquainted Mr. Renshawe, the principal clerk, 
of his having missed the Caroline at the docks, 
but said nothing of his subsequent trip to Graves- 
end. A week passed, and he had well-nigh 
forgotten all about the matter, when he received a 
summons from Mr. Renshawe. ‘To his surprise, he 
asked him if he had not gone to Gravesend in search 
of the Caroline, and on hearing he had, asked— 

* Why did you not mention having done so to 
me the other day?” 

“T had no isistructions from the office to do so,” 
he replied, “and as I took the responsibility on 
myself of trying to intercept her at Gravesend, I 
did not think it was necessary to say anything 
about it, especially as I failed to get the money.” 

“You did not get the money, then,” Mr. Ren- 
shawe observed, rather pointedly, adding, “ Mr. 
Flint has heard you did.” 

“ Sir!” he indignantly exclaimed ; but, before he 
could proceed further, his companion remarked, 
apologetically— 


“TI only mention what Mr. Flint told me, and 
not what I believe myself. I have no doubt it will 
turn out a hoax, or something of that kind.” 

“You are very kind, sir,” he replied, in acknow- 
ledgment. After a slight and embarrassing pause, 
he asked— 

“ Cannot I see Mr. Flint at once?” 

“Certainly, if you wish it,’ replied Mr. Ren- 
shawe. “I expect him eachmoment. There’s his 
bell now. Pray be seated while I answer it.” 

Hitherto not the slightest breath of suspicion 
had rested upon Mr. Reade’s character for honesty, 
and he felt deeply mortified and hurt that Mr. 
Flint should have shown a disposition to credit a 
mere rumour, by mentioning it to Mr. Renshawe 
before acquainting him of it. These thoughts 
roused his ire, and he was in no gentle mood on 
being summoned before Mr. Flint, who accosted 
him as soon as he entered, saying— 

“You were at Gravesend on such a day, Mr. 
Reade. Did you receive any money from the 
captain of the Caroline ?” 

“I did not, sir, or I should have paid it to 
your credit, as usual.” After a slight pause, he 
added, “ May I ask where you have received your 
information ? ” 

“That I cannot tell you—for the present, at 
least,” replied Mr. Flint. “Why did you not own 
at first having been at Gravesend ? ” 

“TI went, sir,” he replied, “on my own respon- 
sibility, and therefore made no mention of it 
officially.” 

“Umph! sounds plausible enough, too,” said 
Mr. Flint, looking up with an expression be- 
tokening a lurking suspicion in his mind that Mr. 
Reade was not telling the truth; at least, the 
latter so construed it, and replied instantly, and 
in a tone of reproachful anger— 

“You surely do not believe I have received the 
money! I have served the firm faithfully and 
honestly for more than ten years, and thousands 
of pounds have safely passed through my hands. 
It’s hard, then, that a mere slanderous report, or 
malicious libel——” 

Before he could finish the sentence he was inter- 
rupted by Mr. Flint, who was unused to being 
addressed in this style, and who said, angrily, and 
in a snappish tone— 

“T have a perfect right, sir, to question you, 
and tb believe what I have heard, until it is fully 

disproved, which it is not as yet. Besides, du- 
plicity is akin to dishonesty.” 

This remark produced an angry retort from 
Reade, and quite a stormy scene ensued, ending 
in his suspension until the captain of the Caroline 
could be communicated with. Mr. Renshawoe 
ventured to intercede for him, being fully con- 
vinced of his innocence, but to no purpose. 





Mr. Flint’s hasty assumption of Mr. Reade’s 
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guilt, despite his well-tried character for honesty, 
was quite in keeping with his nature and disposi- 
tion. He commenced life as an errand-boy, and 
rose, by a course of hard.struggling, to his present 
responsible position, the other members of the firm 
being mere sleeping partners. The love of gain 
was the hope stimulating him throughout his 
prosperous career; and at length this passion 
became an all-absorbing one. He loved and 
idolised money more than anything in either 
earth or heaven, and had he not been disciplined 
into making it reproduce itself by trading 
with it, he would have gloated over and clung 
to his gold with the tenacity of the veriest 
miser. He believed no man honest in money 
matters beyond what the law compelled—hence his 
quickness to credit the announcement of Reade’s 
dishonesty. It was quite impossible that he could 
believe the simple assertion of Reade respecting 
his honesty; on the other hand, it was equally 
impossible that.such a proud man as Reade could 
brook the imputation cast upon his character by 
Mr. Flint. Hence the breach between them was 
irreparable. 

Being confident of her husband’s innocence, 
Mrs. Reade, although hurt and annoyed, did not 
fear any evil consequences from the base 
and slanderous report regarding him. Yet she 
could not conceal from herself the fact that the 
matter was making him intensely miserable and 
unhappy. He lost all semblance of his former self, 
became morose and misanthropical, and all his 
former light-hearted gaiety had fled. Even his 
darling little Ella failed, by her winning, coaxing 
ways, to make an impression on him. The matter 
had become bruited about, and in consequence of 
his suspension, folks passed him in the street. 
His once happy home was so no longer, and 
as if to try him beyond the bounds of human 
endurance, fresh troubles and trials came pour- 
ing in upon him. A week after his stormy 
interview with Mr. Flint, the bank in which 
his savings were deposited, failed, and left 
him dependent upon his earnings. Quick upon 
this followed a reproachful letter from his aunt, 
implying that she, too, believed in his alleged dis- 
honesty. This stroke was the severest of any. 
He had fondly clung to the hope that whoever else 
thought him guilty, she, at least, would have 
believed in his innocence in spite of the world. 
This was the harder to be borne, too, because he 
had written her a letter explaining the whole 
matter. Thoroughly disgusted with life, and 
everything connected -with it, he at length left 
the neighbourhood, atter disposing of most of his 
furniture, and took a cheap lodging in the City. 

In his pride, Reade determined not to re-enter 
the employ of the firm, come what would, and in 





his wrath he nursed a spirit of revenge against Mr. | to 


Flint, to be gratified when his innocence was fully 
established. He thought often of who his enemy 
could be, for that his present trouble was owing to 
such a one he was fully convinced. It had been 
his proud boast that he had never injured any 
man. He had a cousin, a Mr. Krik, in the employ 
of the firm, but he did not suspect him in the 
matter. Although he was Krik’s successful rival, 
having borne away his present wife in a compe- 
tition of love, he yet did not conceive that he had 
made him an enemy thereby. Besides, Mr. Krik 
had always shown the friendliest mien towards 
him, and was among the first to condole with him 
in his trouble. All these perplexing circumstances 
coupled with his inability to procure employ- 
ment, brought on a serious illness. He was 
prostrated by a brain fever, and for more than 
a month hovered betwixt life and death. During 
this trying period his wife tended him faithfully, 
making every sacrifice for his comfort. The un- 
usually heavy expenses attending his illness soon 
reduced their slender stock of money to the last 
shilling, and she was compelled to pawn many 
valuables, his gifts in happier days, to supply their 
pressing necessities. To add to her trials, little 
Ella was also taken ill. She battled bravely, how- 
ever, with these adverse circumstances, looking 
above for help and consolation in this the first 
great trouble of her life. During these trying times 
nothing had been heard of any of their old friends. 
In fact, as they did not know where the Reades 
were—Mr. Reade having left no clue to his where- 
abouts—they were precluded from affording 
assistance, even had they known their necessitous 
condition. At length help reached them, but-not 
before they were reduced to the direst extremity. 
One day, in particular, she was without any food 
for herself, beyond a crust and a drop of milk, 
having expended the last shilling to procure some 
little delicacy for her sick husband and child, when 
a lady called. The doctor had noticed their 
distress, and made it known to a benevolent lady 
friend of his. 

From that time forward she knew no want. 
Her husband and child were well provided with 
everything necessary for their restoration to health, 
and under these altered circumstances she had the 
unspeakable happiness of seeing them both slowly 
recover their health and strength. Under these 
fiery trials Reade became an alteredman. He was 
laid low in the dust—humbled—on seeing all his 
earthly props swept away from under him, and 
being brought face to face with his human frailty 
and weakness. He could think, too, without bitter- 
ness of his trials; and his heart turned fully to 
his God, whose face he sought in penitence and 
prayer. 

He was sufficiently restored to health at last 
be able to take short trivs in an omnibus to the 
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suburbs or other parts of the city. During one of 
these he was looking into a shop window in Ox- 
ford Street, when he felt a hand placed on his 
shoulder, and heard some one .say, “I have been 
looking for you a long time. Come with me; 
you’re my prisoner.” 

Almost stupefied, he went with the man into a 
cab, and soon found himself locked up, a prisoner 
in a police station. He learnt that he was charged, 
at the instance of Mr. Flint, with robbery and em- 
bezzlement. The shock was so great that he had 
a relapse of his former illness and great fears were 
entertained of his sinking under it. His absence 
from home caused his wife great anxiety, and her 
consternation and dismay was great on learning 
that he was a prisoner on so grave a charge. 

His apprehension needs explanation. 

The captain of the Caroline had written back to 
say that he had paid the sum in question, at Graves- 
end, to a gentleman of the firm, but that he could 
not then lay his hand on the receipt. In Mr. 
Flint’s mind, this was irresistible proof against 
Reade, on whose track he quickly placed a detec- 
tive, with the results already shown. It was fully 
a fortnight ere Reade recovered sufficiently to 
appear before the magistrate, when his emaciated 
appearance caused a thrill of pity to be felt by 
every one in court. 

The magistrate immediately said, “That poor 
man is-more fitted to be in hospital than here.” 

He was about to order him to be taken back 
again, when a bustle in court attracted attention. 
It was caused by the entry of Mr. Flint and Mr. 
Renshawe, the former of whom flourished a paper 
about, and, addressing the magistrate, said, “The 
prisoner is innocent. I hope you will instantly 
order his release.” 

“On what grounds do you ask it?” said the 
magistrate. 

Mr. Flint proceeded at once to explain by say- 
ing, “Mr. Renshawe, my principal clerk, saw by 
yesterday’s paper that the ship Caroline had put 
into Queenstown from stress of weather, and 
he immediately telegraphed to the captain, to 
ask whether it was Mr. Reade to whom he had 
paid the money at Gravesend. He received an 
answer that he had not paid it to Mr. Reade, 
whom he knew well, but to a stranger who repre- 
sented himself as belonging to the firm.” 

This intelligence was eagerly listened to by all 
in court, which was crowded; and on the magis- 
trate ordering Mr. Reade to be released, a cheer 
was given by the crowd. He had become insen- 
sible, and was borne to his lodgings in a cab, 
whither Mr. Flint and Mr. Renshawe, followed him, 
but not before the magistrate and those in court 
had heard the particulars of this sad case. 

Before leaving the court Mr. Flint promised 
to make Reade every amends in his power, and 








expressed regret at having preferred a charge 
against an innocent man. Hard as Mr. Flint’s 
nature was, he was yet sensibly touched by the 
sad scene which met his gaze on entering 
Reade’s home, which had formerly been one of the 
happiest in the land. He offered Mrs. Reade a 
sum of money, which she refused, but on his 
telling her that it was justly due to her hus- 
band, as salary from the time of his suspension, 
she accepted it. What she rejoiced most at was, 
that her dear husband’s innocence was now fully 
established. He, poor fellow, ‘remained for some 
time in a very precarious state, and at length, on 
being pronounced out of danger, it was found that 
he was almost blind. This was a sad blow, but he 
bore it with resignation and fortitude. His wife, 
at his request, had written to his aunt, who was 
quickly at his side. Mutual explanations followed. 
She denied having received the letter from him 
which he had given to Mr. Krik, his cousin, to 
post. By some means it must have miscarried. 
Mr. Krik had written her a letter, giving such 
positive assurance of his guilt, that she felt com- 
pelled to write him the reproachful letter referred 
to. Thus were these matters cleared up to their 
mutual satisfaction. She strove by every means 
in her power to make amends for her past con- 
duct, bitterly reproaching herself for having been 
so prompt to believe in his guilt. The strangest 
part of the story remains to be told. 

The evening after the day of Reade’s release, a 
passenger train was run into by another train on 
the Great —— line, and many passengers were 
killed and wounded. Among the wounded pas- 
sengers was one who expressed a great desire 
to see Mr. Flint, as he had something of moment 
to communicate to him. Mr. Flint promptly 
attended, and was astonished to find Mr. Krik 
was the person who had sent for him, and who 
at once proceeded to make the following con- 
fession : 

“IT am dying, sir, but I cannot go without 
first doing justice to an innocent man. Mr. 
Reade did not receive the money from the cap- 
tain of the Caroline; I did. Bear with me a 
little longer,” he said, as he motioned to be 
propped up higher in his bed, “ while I tell you 
what caused me to do what I did. I hated him 
always,’—here his eyes gleamed with a strange 
fire, “because he supplanted me, twice—once in 
the affection of my aunt, and again in the love of 
her who is now his wife. I swore to be signally 
revenged on him some day, and waited long for an 
opportunity. At length it came. I knew he had 
to collect a sum of money from the ship Caroline, 
and conjectured that she would have left the docks 
before he could get there. Obtaining leave, and 
possessed witha firm idea that I had now a favour- 
able opportunity of working him some harm, I 
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hastened to Gravesend, and ascertained the hour 
the Caroline would leave there, and waited about, 
watching whether he would come. He did 
not come then. About a quarter of an hour 
before the vessel started I went on board, repre- 
sented myself as your agent, and received the 
money from the captain. I saw her safely 
on her journey, and on my return passed my 
cousin in a down train. My plot was now com- 
plete, and I determined to make the best use of it 
to bring him to destruction. I allowed a week to 
pass before I sent you the anonymous letter 
which caused his ruin. He gave me a letter t0 
post to his aunt, but I suppressed it, and 
wrote her one acquainting her of his guilt, 
which I spoke of as having been fully proved. 
You will find,” he concluded, “in this pocket- 
book the full amount of the sum paid me by. the 
captain of the Caroline in bank-notes. I knew 
of the telegram from him, and was on my way 
to ——.” He could say no more. His head fell 
back, his fingers clutched the bed-clothes convul- 
sively, and, with a slight moan, the wretched 
man’s soul was hurried into eternity. 

The removal of the cause of his troubles, and a 
change of air, coupled with the kindness of 





friends, soon brought Reade to somewhat like 


his former health and strength, and with their 
return he regained his sight. His home was 
now @ happier one than it had ever been in 
the past, for he had learned the secret of man’s 
truest happiness. He leant not now on earthly 
things. He had gone from weakness to strength; 
and when, some few years afterwards, he became 
a partner in the firm of Flint and Co.—thanks to 
his aunt’s generous kindness—he often spoke of his 
first great trouble, feeling thankful that he had been 
chastened in love and not in anger. His dear wife 
and faithful partner, amid all his troubles, also felt 
a deeper sense of the lovingkindness of God, and 
that it was good for her to have been afflicted. Nor 
was hardfisted, money-grubbing, money-loving Mr. 
Flint himself unchanged by the events which he 
had done so much towards bringing about. He 
was slow to think evil of any man now, and 
acknowledged, both in words and actions too, that 
a man might be honourable even in‘money matters. 
This story, which is mainly true, has its moral: 
Trust not in prosperity, or friends, or a good 
name to bring you safely through life, for they 
avail little in the hour of trial; but rely 
rather on a power beyond your own, and go on 
from weakness to strength, by trusting in Him in 
whose hands are the issues of all things. J. H. 








LESSONS OF 


;HE summer has passed, and the 
autumn draws on, over some of the 
greatest achievements and the great- 
est weaknesses of mankind. We are 
at once lost in admiration of the skill, 
courage, and power which have connected two 
distant continents by a chain of the swiftest 
thought, and humbled and confounded by the 
pestilence which walketh in darkness, and the 
death which regards not the strength of man or 
beast. These events are not only each of them 
full of interest and importance, but their coin- 
cidence is itself suggestive in the highest degree. 
They are typical of the two distinct, oftentimes 
antagonistic, elements of all existence—necessity 
and will. These things wear other names and 
forms amongst men. We speak of fate, and 
chance, and Providence, and nature; on the other 
hand, of choice, and energy, and labour, and deter- 
mination; and we know that there is something 
real meant by these vague terms. Now, though 
these are the extremes between which all life 
lies, they are so blended together in their actions 
that men cannot always perceive the distinction. 
We are all more or less the creatures of circum- 
stance, be our wills ever so invincible; we are all 
more or less at the disposal of our own choice, be 
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fate ever so decided. It is always hard, often im- 
possible, to determine whether the hand of God 
or the hand of man is the more concerned in any 
event; but it is not incumbent on us to arrive at 
any decision in the matter. It shall suffice if we 
give God the devotion, both of the bended knee 
and the toiling arm. We do not take from Him 
the praise and the emulation which we bestow 
upon the heroism of our fellow-men. Indeed, if it 
be true that from Him comes all the might and all 
the wisdom, in Him must really end all the praise. 
When the Spanish Armada failed so disastrously 
off our coasts, men might have divided their 
gratitude between the tempest and the sailors; 
but the more thoughtful did not fail to perceive 
that the might of both was from the same source. 
It is for this reason that the Christian finds his 
duty as well in worship of that Power which is 
concealed behind space and time, and is revealed 
by nature and history—as in labour, which is a 
sort of second creation, an act of lesser divinity, 
the freedom of a weak will restrained within 
the limits of one mighty. If either of these two 
forms of duty be regarded excessively, to the ex- 
clusion or neglect of the other, the true balance of 
the true life is destroyed. Great results are, in- 








deed, effected, and great wealth gathered, by those 
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whose whole thought is “Labour, labour, labour ;” 
but “a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance 
of the things he possesseth:” nor does his safety 
consist in the result of the most profound science or 
consummate art with which he surrounds himself. 
It seems as if, in this age of intense luxurious life, 
of skill, and industry, and wealth, which shows as 
the white heat of the furnace by the dim spark of 
past years, that God speaks in the war and in the 
epidemic, “ Thou fool, this night shall thy soul be 
required of thee.” 

But, again, in these very results of brain and 
muscle, in the ever-growing success ‘of our 
contests with death, with time, with the elements 
of nature, we seem to hear the voice of the 
great Taskmaster, “The labourer is worthy of 
his hire.” It is obvious that we must not shut 
our ears to one voice, and listen alone to the other. 
We do not, lay our telegraph cables with the less 
care, or precaution, or hope; we do not purify our 
towns and build our hospitals, and legislate about 
our cattle, with the less diligence because ‘we 
believe that God disposes all, and that it is pos- 
sible to move him by prayer. The remedies which 
may yet prove efficacious, and which are the teach- 
ings of patient science, are no less divine than the 
seven washings in Jordan, and the clay moistened 
with spittle. They who think it right in great 
calamity to fast and pray, and make no earnest 
efforts to cure and to prevent, do not merely 
neglect their present and pressing duty, but also 
insult the Majesty of heaven, by sending their 
complaints on high about a matter in which they 
are too indolent or cowardly to stir themselves. 
The faith of man should find its external expres- 
sion in labour, in humanity, in patience; within it 
should be the dependence, the humility, the joy of 
worship. Such a disposition does not exhibit 
itself in a blatant, or whining, or officious hypo- 
crisy; and while it sees everywhere the finger of 
God, it holds that man is second but to Him in 
the dominion of his own destiny. 

Now, at this time, when human affairs appear 
on such a vast scale—when war, and disease, and 
art are making such tremendous changes in the 
face of society, it is of no small importance to 
keep clearly before us these two phases of truth, 
and of consequent duty. The extremes of opinion 
are—onthe one side, this indolent and wicked super- 
stition, which imagines that God will hearken 
to that cry of the lips which finds no echo in the 
life and deed; andon the other side, the active, but 
no less wicked infidelity, which regards no other 
thought and will in the world but the choice and 
force of man. Between these two we must walk 
with Truth. We shall find that it is possible to 
have converse both with faith and science. We 
shall find that the latter,is but an insight into His 
actions upon the earth, in whose existence and 








goodness the former seeks its resting-place. We 
shall find that our duty lies in the unity, not che 
divorce, of these, which form the one point of con- 
tact between the mind of God and man. 

But it is further to be noticed, that not only are 
labour and worship the complement one of the 
other, but they are also mutually interdependent 
for just and vigorous action. It is suffieiently 
evident that no hones} and intelligent prayer can 
be offered up whilst the suppliant puts forth no 
effort to his own defence or sustenance; and it is 
equally true, though, perhaps, not so evident, that 
the very act of prayer, the savour of its presence, 
the fragrance which it leaves, are the fittest pre- 
paration and the most wholesome atmosphere for 
toil. Apart from its potency in heaven, God has 
made the very effort of worship a blessing. Even 
as the labourer, seeking that bread’ which is 
hidden in the soil, finds health in the very act of 
search, so the Divine economy has provided bless- 
ings which go forth to meet man, and tempt him 
forward in the true path to spiritual health and 
final victory. . 

Unhappily, Christian men have. seldom duly 
represented their Master, or his service, in this 
respect. Why should they not'stand in the fore- 
front of the time, and give tone to literature and 
art, to society and trade? Instead of this they 
have hidden their strength in monasteries and 
convents; they have wasted it in sectarian strife 
and battles about words; they have burdened it 
with meretricious ornament; they have confined 
it with the swaddling-bands of superstition. But 
surely religion is not a nun within her cell, or a 
monk poring over his musty theology, or a learned 
doctor wrangling over a text. She moves in the 
dusty highways of the world, and plods wearily in 
the mire of the streets: she “worketh willingly 
with her hands,” and “bringeth her food from 
afar ;” “she secth that her merchandise is good; 
her candle goeth not out by night.” It is true, 
indeed, that in one sense, Christian men must wall 
in a narrow path, and with principles rigidly con- 
servative, but beyond this their road is wide as 
God’s earth, and their love and hope liberal as his 
air. Like a ship well trimmed and steered, they 
ride easily on the waves, and sway from side to 
side at their pressure. Nevertheless, the voyage 
is safe, and they slowly but surely near the haven 
where they would be. The Christian can become 
all things to all men just because his real identity 
is immutable. He can labour in the dark places 
of the earth, and his light is not dimmed, or his 
vesture soiled. He gives himself toart, or science, 
or trade, as his lot may be, and is not afraid of the 
blandishments of the first, or the questions of the 
second, or the materialism of the third: for his 
heart is ravished with one surpassing loveliness, and 
one reply has laid all his stormy doubts, and he 
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looks alone to One, whose is the earth and the ful- 
ness thereof. He does not think that the contact 
of his fellow-sinners is contamination, orthat every 
other creed is idolatry, or that the voice of com- 
mon sense is profane. He has been told to honour 
all men, and to judge not that he be not judged; 
and he has been desired to follow, as the greatest 
of Christian graces, that charity which suffereth 
long and is kind, which beareth all things, and 
believeth all things, and hopeth all things, and 
endureth all things. 

There are some men to whom the ordinary and 
the extraordinary occurrences of life are so many 
instances of reward and punishment, drawn forth 
from God by specific actions, which they can 
point out with remarkable accuracy. Now it is 
evident that this manner of looking at life, apart 
from all questions as to its authority, is not very 
consistent with that liberal and charitable spirit of 
which we have spoken, and which we believe to be 
the spirit of Christianity. Do we then, indeed, 
break the Divine command and judge our neigh- 
bours when, some great misfortune having befallen 
them, we busy ourselves with their conduct, and 
after some pious trouble point out the sin which 
has provoked this judgment? Or if the mis- 
chance had come upon ourselves, how far could 
we be particular in assigning for it a special 
causeP ‘The matter becomes of considerable mo- 
ment when, as recently, the judgment and the 
sin are called national. Let us look, therefore, 
to this subject a little closely. The time was when 
the voice of God was heard audibly, and the hand 
of God seen visibly, in occasional interference with 
the ordinary process of nature and affairs of man. 
Particular sanction was-given to particular com- 
mands and particular men by these extraordinary 
manifestations; special rewards and punishments 
were sent upon earth as the particular results of 








particular conduct amongst men. But that era 


of immediate interposition in the affairs of men is 
gone by, and we are left now to learn of our Maker 
by the history of those former declarations of his 
will, and by observation of his present dealings 
with men and things. Now, we have no reason to 
suppose that this world is not still as much under 
the supervision of God as it ever was, and that 
what are called the laws of nature are not as just 
indications of his mind towards us, and of his 
desire as to our conduct, as they always were. 
We believe that they impress upon us the duty of 
labour, and temperance, and cleanliness, and so 
forth, even as by the mouth of God himself; and 
they bear with them reward and punishment, even 
as at the time when he made himself more appa- 
rent as their author. The profound knowledge of 
these laws which has been acquired since that time 
is, in some sense, the compensation to us for the 
withdrawal of the more immediate agency of the 
Lawgiver. If, then, we can trace a particular 
affliction to the breach of one or more of these 
laws, we have a certain indication of at least one 
sin for which the affliction is sent. To go beyond 
this is as dangerous as it is unwarrantable; but, 
indeed, to go thus far gives us enough to do. 

When we shall have not only repented of, but 
also put away our national sins, when we shall 
have paid due attention to the poor, and the igno- 
rant, and the vicious—those amongst whom pes- 
tilence and crime delight to dwell, we may, if 
we are still assailed by disease and penury, put up 
our prayers to God with some consciousness of 
claim upon his promise. Moreover, we must 
remember, that God sends on men and communi- 
ties sufferings which we must not connect with 
any particular wrong-doing, but which we may 
look upon as intended to recall our wandering 
minds back to him, and to occasion that humility 
and that thoughtfulness which are the “sweet 
uses of adversity. 








A PARSON’S WEEK IN THE ALPS. 


BY THE REV. NEWMAN HALL, LL.B. 


PARSON’S week is one Sunday with 
all the week-days before it and be- 
hind. Last August I set off with 
my beobleal-cheothetr cleric too, and 
— AAS} mountaineer—to spend a parson’s 
week in a region where a jaded body and mind | 
may be more rapidly restored to tone than in any 
other hospital I ever knew. We started from 
Charing Cross one fine Monday morning, with 
climbing boots and knapsacks in due trim. That 
night we were hurrying through Southern France. 





on the waters of Neufchatel. At noon we were 
at Lausanne, and soon were disporting in the 
‘crystal blue waters of Lake Leman, from which 
we emerged quite refreshed after our long and 
rapid transit. 

Going on board a steamboat, we were soon 
skirting “sweet Clarens” and Chillon’s historic 
towers; then, landing at Villeneuve, after a slight : 
|repast we entered the train; and dashing past 
| Martigny, whence travellers.go over the Téte Noir, 
dad up the Great St. Bernard, we finished our 


| 
| 


In the early morning of Tuesday we were threading | journey at Sim, far up among the mountains of 


the gorges of the Jura. 





The morning sun flashed | the Vallais. 
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On Wednesday morning we took carriage to 
Brieg, pausing to examine the grand cascade of 
Tourtemain, tumbling down from the Weisshorn 
with mighty force and thundering roar—a cas- 
cade which a tourist we met there informed us 
was very “handsome.” At Brieg we at once 
began the ascent of the Bel Alp, and just at dusk 
found comfortable quarters at the new hotel over- 
looking the glacier. Next day we were enveloped 
in cloud; but, just as those who are in mental 
fogs sometimes get into clear atmosphere by 
humbly stooping a little, even so we found it; 
for, determined not to lose our day, we clambered 
down to examine the foot of the Aletsch glacier, 
and within a few hundred yards of the hotel we 
descended into sunshine and beauty. How grand 
yet lovely is that gorge of the Massa, down 
which the glacier torrent roars! How interesting 
the extremity of the glacier, with its precipices, 
and icy caves, and the mighty, new-born moun- 
tain-river rushing from its cold cradle! Then we 
regained the hotel, and climbed to the summit of 
the Sparrenhorn, about 10,000 feet, which we 
reached just in time for.sunset. All the clouds 
had vanished, and the chain of Monte Rosa with 
the Matterhorn were standing out clearly defined 
against the evening sky. Below and above us the 
ice and snow were glowing with the most gorgeous 
rosy tints, and up from the east came the night— 
a dark curtain obviously stealing rapidly over the 
heavens, like a gigantic eclipse—an effect I had 
never before witnessed, but with which my 
companion had become familiar in the Arabian 
desert. 

On Friday we crossed the glacier, and enjoyed 
one of the finest walks in Switzerland, along the 
mountain table-land stretching from the Bel Alp 
to the Giggischorn. We looked at the little vil- 
lages below us—at the Simplon road winding up 
the mountains on the other side—at the long chain 
of snowy Alps in thedistance. We listened tothe 
musical bells of large herds of very tame cows, 
some of which followed us for company several 
miles. We bathed in a mountain tarn, our per- 
formances astounding our guide, who evidently 
was not a believer in cold water, especially in 
high latitudes. At length we reached the hotel— 
a solitary house, like the Bel Alp—built expressly 
for the lovers of the mountain. Little time could 
be spared for refreshment, if the summit was to 
be reached and our programme for the day com- 
pleted. But how well worth stinting the stomach 
to feast the eye and enrich the soul with such a 
view! You look down 2,000 feet perpendicular 
upon the Aletsch glacier, which streams, mile 
after mile, from the back of the Jungfrau to 
the valley below. I had been there before, and 
well was I repaid for this second visit. The path 
is easy and safe; but J would not recommend any 








one who has not a bon téte to attempt it, as there 
are places where a dizzy fit would be dangerous. 

By a short cut through the forest we were soon 
down in the valley, at the picturesque village of 
Viesche, and then in a voitwre drawn by three 
horses, “unicorn” fashion, driven by an eccentric, 
half-mad ex-Garibaldian, we raced the torrent that 
foamed, in some places, several hundred feet im- 
mediately below. The road had no parapet, or 
fence of any sort, and moreover was a steep decline, 
with sharp twists round angles of rock, which 
sometimes made it appear as though our leading 
horse was about to leap off the road and us 
with him. How our driver did whistle, and laugh, 
and crack his whip and crack his jokes, evidently 
trying to test our nerves as well as exhibit his own 
jockeyship. Certainly I never felt in more danger 
on rock and glacier, than I did in that voiture, 
rattling along that twisting, precipitous road, with 
nothing in many places to guard us from theraging 
Rhine beneath. 

What a deluge of rain fell that night at Brieg! 
Early on Saturday we were off for Visp; then, 
strapping on our knapsacks, we marched up the 
valley, about twenty-five miles, to Zermatt. “On 
our way we met Professor Tyndall. He was walk- 
ing alone, with characteristic ice-axe in hand. He 
told me he had waited many days in Zermatt, with 
preparations complete for seeking the body of 
Lord Douglas, but there had been no favourable 
weather, and he was returning disappointed. 

I pity the taste of those who do not admire the 
Visp valley. How terribly sublime is the Weiss- 
horn, looking right down upon you at Randa, with 
its ice-cliffs, massive and jagged, as if ready to fall 
upon your head. How glorious is the Breithorn, 
as you ascend the valley. How “romantic” is the 
ravine crossed by an old and treacherous-looking 
wooden bridge, within three miles of Zermatt! 
and then how marvellously the Matterhorn breaks 
upon you, with its pyramid of rock soaring into 
the clear sky, or like some awful form frowning 
down on you from above the clouds that may 
cluster round its base. 

Sunday was a welcome day of rest. I looked at 
the graves of Mr. Hudson, Mr. Hadon, and their 
guide—three of the four victims of the sad cala- 
mity that had recently occurred. The great moun- 
tain itself is the solemn grave, and enduring 
monument, of the young nobleman who perished 
with them. 

A faithful and zealous clergyman was acting as 
chaplain, under the auspices of a society carried 
on by the Church of England, for supplying with 
English service the places to which our country- 
men chiefly resort on the Continent. Often haveI 
profited by their ministrations. Itis very refresh- 
ing after a week’s travel, and in a foreign land, to 
hear the grand old prayers, and to sing the beauti- 
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“Where the frail bridge spans the ravine,”—p. 74. 
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ful hymns so familiar to us at home; to pray for 
our Queen and our country; and, in the faithful 
preaching of the Gospel to be enabled to “ lift up our 
eyes unto the hills whence cometh help.” How 
often have I especially felt among the mountains, 
the force of the words in the Venite, “The strength 
of the hillsis His also!” As far as my experience 
goes, those who at home are Nonconformists, here 
join with pleasure in worship with their Episco- 
palian brethren. And when there has been no regu- 
larly appointed service, and I or others have held 
one, Episcopalians have gladly united in prayer 
and praise with those whom they might regard 
as “ Dissentérs” at home. Under certain circum- 
stances how minute do the differences appear which 
separate true Christians; and how all-important 
are felt to be the grand principles and emotions 
common to all “who love the Lord Jesus Christ in 
sincerity.” 

At four in the morning of Monday we were en 
voute for the Teydule. Morning broke as we were 
emerging from the forest. We were soon on the 
glacier, and after three hours’ easy walking over 
the hardened snow, were at the halting-place on 
the summit, where we obtained hot coffee in a rude 
hut, kept by a man who well deserves the trifling 
remuneration he asks for the toil and discomfort 
of dwelling insuch a region. Words cannot de- 
scribe the:glory of the scene. Towards the south 
are the blue-mountains of Italy. Northward are 
almost countless‘snowy summits. Close to us on 
one side isthe white dome of the Breithorn; on the 
other, the majestic*erest of the Matterhorn, rising 
directly from the plateau of snow on which you 
stand. A party of ladies, with their guides and 
porters, on their way into Italy;passed us in single 
file, roped together. 

We returned by the great Gorner glacier, where 
we were led into some danger by the eagerness of 
our guides to find a short cutacross to the foot of 
the Riffelhorn. Somewhat missing their way, 
they took us along and-across certain crevasses, 
which still present themselves somewhat threat- 
eningly to my memory, and:make me start in my 
sleep. 

We were quite prepared, by fourteen hours 
labour, for retiring early ‘to-rest that night in our 
comfortable quartersin‘the Riffel hotel. This is 
another of those mountain houses, which are so 
convenient for breaking the journey over the higher 
passes, as well as being charming places of sojourn 
for those who love to breathe the high mountain 
air, and to take short excursions on the ice and 
snow. Before retiring to rest we made our plans 
for ascending, next day, the Crina di Jarri. 

That Tuesday was one of the most eventful days 
of my life; for seldom has a more remarkable pre- 


servation been experienced on the Alps than I wit- | 
nessed in the case of my brother, who actually | 





began a fall of 4,000 feet, but was arrested by the 
merciful providence of God. 

Tuesday evening found us down at Zermatt, 
after having been up in the clouds 13,000 feet, 
On Wednesday we strapped on our knapsacks, on 
our way home. We lingered for an hour at my 
favourite scene, where the frail bridge spans the 
ravine, up which you catch a view of the moun- 
tain, called, from some resemblance it bears 
to the Matterhorn, the “Little Mont Cervin.” 
On the preceding page is given a sketch of 
the scene; but it is one of which no words 
and no picture can give an adequate idea, and 
where one might easily spend whole days without 
satiety. Then we marched onward about twelve 
miles, and halted at a wayside restaurant, with 
a sort of summer-house salle & manger, com- 
manding a very lovely view down the valley, with 
St. Nicholas in the middle distance. There was 
some difficulty in getting our breakfast, for the 
good woman could not understand us, nor could 
we understand her patois. But we discovered that 
she had no meat in the house, no tea; and no coffee, 
but only eggs and bread. So we gladly availed 
ourselves of the supply of tea we had brought 
with us, and making free with the kitchen utensils, 
selected a suitable pot in which we boiled some 
water and brewed our favourite beverage. The 
eggs became an omelette of grand proportions and 
excellent flavour, and as wesat refreshing the body 
with food and the mind with scenery, and then en- 
riching our sketch-books with a memorial of our 
halting-place, we thought we had never breakfasted 
so-well in all our lives. 

As we marched out,of St. Nicholas, we:met with 
a lady and gentleman of our acquaintance, who 
were walking on in advance of their mules. In their 
pleasant company we reached Ronda. The heat 
was now tropical. The sun beat fiercely into that 
narrow gorge, its rays reflected by the steep 
mountain sides, and moderated by no breath 
of air. Walking became somewhat of a trial, 
laden as we were, and under such a sun. So we 
made the greater haste to get into shade, and 
pushed on at the rate of at least four miles and a 
half an hour. Asa precaution against sunstroke, 
and a luxury also, I generally dip my handker- 
chief in water, and lay it, folded, on the top of my 
head, with my wide-a-wake over it; or sometimes 
I fill the latter with green leaves. 

But now dark thunder-clouds were gathering. 
What a sudden change! How pleasant was the 
screen! Yet we kept up our pace; for it was as 
well to be under shelter. We reached Visp just 
as the storm burst. How the thunder did rattle! 
and what a deluge fell! 

” When the tempest had somewhat subsided, we 
hired a vehicle to take “us down the valley to Sion. 
Night soon came on. The darkness was intense 
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and the tarriage had no lamps. We could see 
nothing; but heard the Rhine roaring below us. 
Our coachman nodded drowsily. We were also 
very tired and sleepy; but we agreed to watch by 
turns, and keep our coachman awake. He seemed 
to think this quite unnecessary, saying his horse was 
very good, and knew the road very well. We were 
thankful to reach Sion safely at nearly midnight. 
On Thursday morning we were off by the early 
train ‘at four o’clock. Beyond Martigny we sud- 
denly halted where there was no station. Alight- 
ing, we discovered the cause. A torrent, swollen 
by the storm of the preceding evening, had car- 
ried away the railroad, and left a deep trench 
where it had rushed down to the Rhine. The 
passengers had to clamber down and up the other 
side, where another train was soon in readiness. 
It was well this did not happen just before the 
train was due. Massive timbers and iron rails were 
lying twisted and torn in all directions, while a 
great portion of the road had entirely disappeared. 





We much enjoyed our breakfast at the “ Hotel 





Byron,” situated near Chillon, on the shore of the 


upper end of the Lake of Geneva. Then we had 
a boat, rowed to the little island, bated, sketched, 
and revelled in leisure and-lounging. The steamer 
in the afternoon took us to Geneva. As we ap- 
proached the part of the lake whence Mont Blanc 
is best seen, the clouds that had hidden it sud- 
denly cleared off, and revealed the mighty chain 
of snow-covered Alps and their great monarch 
glowing in the evening sun. In this direction the 
top of the mountain resembles the head of Napo- 
leon with his “little hat.” 

On Friday we looked at shops, bought presents 
for friends, ate ices on Rousseau’s island, and in 
the afternoon took our seats in the express train, 
looking at Mont Blanc till the gorges of the Jura 
shut us in. On Saturday morning we had just 
time at Paris for breakfast. The tidal train brought 
us quickly to Boulogne. At seven o’clock I was 
taking tea at Hampstead, and next day doing 
a full day’s work of preaching—all the better for 
my “ Parson’s Week” amongst the Alps. 








SHE 


<3 ROM soundings twenty fathoms down, 
= Deep, deep below the mountain wave ; 
From that unutterable calm 

Where the worn seaman finds a grave ; 


Where storms nor sunshine ever reach— 
Death’s frontier—where the tempests cease; 
Where never sound of sorrow comes, 
And all is silence, all is peace; 
I dredged a handful of sea shells— 
Small beaded dust. Now who would stay 
To scrutinise mere lees and drift, 
Thrown by at the creation day ? 


«‘ Nature has idled here,” I said, 

“Yolded her arms while worlds were spinning, 
Accomplished nothing of her plans, 

But lingered in the mere beginning.” 


Fool that I was! a closer gaze 
Taught me that Nature never sleeps; 






LLS. 


The sea’s her silent treasure-house, 
Where she her choicest jewels keeps. 


What rosy pearls, bright zoned or striped! 
What freckled surface, iris-dyed ; 

Fluted and grooved, with iv’ry lips, 
Spotted like panthers, peacock-eyed ! 


Look closer, as the angels can, 
And you will see the fairy work— 
The ruby specks, the azure veins, 
That in the tiniest hollow lurk. 


Was it for us that Nature decked 
These smallest of created things, 
Then hid them in the boundless deep ? 
Say, why do autumns follow springs ? 


Mark an Artificer Divine 
In these, in all, thou sneering one! 
Deride the God who made the fly, 
You scorn the God who made the sun! 
Water THORNBURY. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARK WARREN.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


| failure might produce on his own mind 
7} and on the mind of the countess, one 
{| thing was certain: from the moment 
S ==! the equipage stepped at his door, the 
cloud that had interposed between himself and his 
parishioners began to dissolve into thin air. The 





| countess was sole monarch of Deepdale. It happens 
|in some places, even in our free and glorious 
England, that despotism exists on a small scale. 
One imperious mind rules not, perhaps, the many, 
but the few. So it was in the parish of Deepdale. 
The countess held the fortunes of her tenants, as she 
did their lands, in her own power. Whom, therefore, 
| the countess delighted to honour, was honoured of 
| Deepdale. 
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When Simon Crosskeys and Nathanael Lewin heard 
—and what was there which occurred for miles round 
that they did not know the moment it transpired >— 
when they heard that Lady Landon had taken the 
vicar into confidence, they began to change their 
sentiments, 

“Poor young man! after all, he maybe don’t know 
a word about it,” observed Simon Crosskeys. 

“He must be all right, if her ladyship has taken 
him up,” remarked Nathanael Lewin. 

In accordance with these altered politics, Simon 
Crosskeys, spying Dionysius in the distance, as he was 
making his way home after his discomfiture, stopped 
at the gate of his field with the intent to say some- 
thing civil. 

“Tl put him up to a thing or two,” said he. 

Dionysius, ignorant of the change that had taken 
place on his behalf, was by no means disposed to an 
interview with the churchwarden. Insult of any kind 
nettled him extremely, and he was still smarting from 
his wounds. 

There are some minds which smart keenly under 
affronts. Frank Chauncey’s was not that mind. 
He, in his turn, had encountered the bristles of 
the young savage, and had laughed at them. His 
laughter turned them aside. But Dionysius was thin- 
skinned, and the bristles hurt him sore. 

He slackened his pace, hoping that Simon Cross- 
keys would have gone in to his dinner ere he arrived 
at the spot. But no such thing. Simon having 
folded his arms on the top of the gate, calmly waited 
for him. 

The Vicar of Deepdale, incapable of an act of rude- 
ness, and yet vividly remembering the transactions 
of a certaim Sunday not long ago, bowed, and would 
have passed on his way. But not so willed Simon 
Crosskeys. 

“Good morning, Mr. Curling,” said he, touching 
his cap with unusual respect. 

“Good morning, Mr. Crosskeys,” replied Dionysius, 
stepping briskly forward. 

Not so briskly, however, but that Simon had 
leisure to say, “And pray, sir, how’s the lady a- 
going on?” 

Dionysius, sensitive to agony, winced at the ques- 
tion. .But he replied, his face turned towards the not 
far distant vicarage, “She is, I believe, progressing 
favourably.” 

“Oh!” said Simon Crosskeys. 

Again Dionysius, who had been drawn up, as it 
were, by the question, moved on. 

« Mr. Curling,” said Simon Crosskeys. 

“Sir!” replied Dionysius, sharply, and turning 
upon him like a creature at bay. 

“Tf it were agreeable, Mr. Curling, I should like 
to give you a bit of advice.” 

Dionysius writhed again. 

“Some fresh insult is surely coming,” thought he. 


«If I was you, sir, and the lady was getting better | 


—you said she was better, didn’t you, sir?” 


tory,” replied Dionysius, with his usual pomposity. 





“All right,” said the farmer, briskly. “Well, sir, 
as soon as she can be moved, I should send for the 
police.” 

“The police!” cried Dionysius, astounded. 

“Yes, sir; and have her took up.” 

He spoke lucidly, and with the air of a man who 
knows what he is about. 

Dionysius was struck dumb with horror. His start- 
ing eyes were fixed eagerly on the face of the church- 
warden. He would have spoken, but he was positively 
unable, for the moment, to articulate. 

“Because, you see,” continued Simon Crosskeys, 
“she richly deserves it.” 

The mystery, the disgrace, the annoyance, that 
dogged his footsteps, rendered him desperate. He 
wheeled quickly round, and, clutching the brown 
and sinewy wrist of the farmer, said, with startling 
energy, “Simon Crosskeys, what has she done?” 

The farmer, not in the least degree discom posed, 
but, as it appeared, rather exulting than otherwise, 
disengaged his wrist, which was being pinched black 
and blue; then he said, “If you'll step in, I'll tell 
you.” 

Welcome words to Dionysius. Breathless with ex- 
citement, he followed Mr. Crosskeys, not into the 
kitchen where the family dinner was preparing, but 
into the parlour—a state apartment—very clean and 
very cold, and which was rarely used. 

“Happen you won’t mind there being no fire; my 
missus don’t like——” 

“Oh, no! no!” cried Dionysius, hot and eager; 
“not at all—not at all.” 

“ Well, sir, sit you down and take it quiet,” said 
the farmer, opening a bureau, and beginning to 
search among a heap of papers. 

Dionysius sat down. The heathen oracles of Delphi 
were not more inscrutably mysterious than the con- 
tents of that bureau. 

There was a silence broken only by the rustling of 
the papers. The farmer was evidently in search of 
the one which was to elucidate the whole matter. 

A thousand harassing conjectures were floating 
through the mind of Dionysius. Conjectures which 
were brought to an end by Simon Crosskeys. 

“This is the paper, sir; you can take it home to 
read.” 

Dionysius clutched it as a drowning man would the 
rope thrown out to him. 

Once possessed of this precious document he could 
bid the Deepdale world defiance. 

“Mr. Crosskeys,” said he, with dignity, “I hope, 
by this time, you are convinced that I had no pre- 
vious acquaintance with Mrs. Melrose.” 

“Well, sir—well,”’ replied Crosskeys, blandly, 
“bygones is bygones, sir; and when you’ve read 
that paper you'll see how it is, sir.” 

“ But,” said Dionysius, stiffly, and only half 
pacified, “‘ you will, perhaps, do me the justice to say 
that my version of the story was strictly correct. 
Unpleasant circumstances have arisen, Mr. Cross- 


“The medical account this morning was satisfac- | keys—— ” 


“All right, sir—all right!” exclaimed the farmer, 
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briskly. “And now happen you'll excuse me, sir— 
there’s my missis calling me to dinner.” 

A dignified deportment was characteristic of Diony- 
sius Curling. Though rather below the average 
stature, he made, as the inhabitants of Deepdale 
were wont to observe, every inch’ of his height. But 
on the present occasion his dignity seemed to forsake 
him. He ran, almost flew, towards the vicarage, 
hurried in at the door, and reaching his study, locked 
himself in, and then sank into his easy chair to re- 
cover breath. Having barely allowed himself time to 
do so, he unfolded the paper with trembling hands. 
It was the Deepdale Gazette, the epitome of local news. 
Dionysius ran his eye down the page, and soon came 
to a halt. A black line drawn by Simon Crosskeys, 
the better to attract his attention, led him at once to 
the paragraph of which he was in search. He read 
as follows :— 

It was our painful duty last week to record the decease of 
the Rev. Philip Melrose, the respected and much-beloved Vicar 
of Deepdale. We regret to state that circumstances have come 
to light which lead us to the belief that his latter days were 
embittered, nay, even cut short, by grief and pecuniary embar- 
rassment. The circumstances to which we allude are now for 
the first time made public, and are so extraordinary that they 
verify the well-known assertion, “ Truth is stranger than fiction.” 

The Rev. Philip Melrose, with his usual benevolence, had 
adopted from her cradle the orphan daughter of his favourite 
brother. The child grew up to womanhood under his watchful 
eye, nourished at his hearth, and a partaker of his constant 
bounty. Unhappily, she seems to have afforded an illustration 
of the fabled viper, which, when warmed and cherished in the 
bosom of the pitying countryman, returned his good offices by 
attempting to sting him to death. 

The lady in question was united in marriage to her cousin, a 
young man of great promise, and who had entered into holy 
orders. In consequence of the attachment between the vicar 
and his niece, it was arranged that the young couple should 
remain at Deepdale, and reside with him in the vicarage, 


the vicar went to the drawer of his cabinet for money, in order 
to meet a payment. He opened it, and lo! his all was gone! 
And how? 

Had a dagger pierced the vicar’s heart, we believe he would 
have suffered less. He was plunged into distresses and diffi- 
culties of every kind, and unable to resist the belief that he had 
been robbed by his adopted daughter, he drooped away and died. 
He was followed to the tomb by the esteem and affection of the 
whole neighbourhood. Should the wretched woman who com- 
mitted the theft ever again set foot in England, we doubt not 
the proper steps will be taken for bringing her to justice. We 
trust that such an action will not long remain unpunished. The 
inhabitants of Deepdale regard her base ingratitude with abhor- 
rence, and she is branded by one and all with the name of 
criminal, 

Thus ended the paragraph. No name had been 
mentioned, but at the foot of the page was written, 
in the hand of Simon Crosskeys, these ominous 
words: “ The criminal is Clara Melrose.” 





CHAPTER XIII. 
THE DEFENCE. 

THe paper dropped from the hand of Dionysius 
Curling. 
He was not an excitable man, nor a sentimental 
man, as we know. Yet, had the affair of Clara 
Melrose taken hold of his imagination in a remark- 
able and unprecedented manner. 
The statement contained in the Deepdale Gazette 
shocked him beyond measure. . How to reconcile it 
with the extraordinary fact of the lady’s presence 
here, in the midst of her accusers, remained as yet in 
obscurity. 

“She must have lost her senses,” thought he. _ 

He had scarce uttered this mental ejaculation when 
a tap at the door announced the presence of Martha 
Beck. 

“If you please, sir, the lady wishes to see you.” 


A few years passed, years to all appearance of di 
happiness, peace, and virtue. But appearances are often! mee | Dion ysius started in his chair. He did not know 


deceitful, and “‘man is born to trouble as the sparks fly upward. 
Too soon was the tranquillity of the little circle at the vicarage 
interrupted, and their happiness brought to an end. 
The young man gave signs of a consumptive tendency. The 
summer was at hand, and it was fondly hoped that a change of 
season might restore him, The hope, alas! was fallacious. He 
became gradually worse, and was at length advised by his medical 
man, as the only chance of recovery, to leave his native land, 
and seek a more genial climate. His slender means rendered it 
a matter of difficulty to follow this advice. The vicar was not 
backward to assist to the utmost of his power: but all his life 
he had been generous to a fault, and his resources were very 
limited. The difficulty of obtaining the required funds preyed 
much on the mind of the wife, and in the end, we believe, led 
her to the commission of a crime. 
From circumstantial evidence it is clear that she alone could 
have been guilty of the act that embittered her uncle’s remaining 
days, and brought his grey hairs with sorrow to the grave. 
Determined, at all risks, to save the life of her husband, she 
forgot the ties of duty and affection, and deliberately planned 
the ruin of her uncle. 
It is necessary to state that, a few days before the act was 
committed, Mr. Melrose had received the half-yearly rents 
which constituted his income. He had locked up the money in 
the drawer of an old cabinet in his study, where he was accus- 
tomed to keep it. No one save himself and his niece were ac- 
quainted with the drawer, or could obtain access to it. Unseen 
by any human eye, the niece of Mr. Melrose stole to the cabinet 
and carried off the store, even to the uttermost farthing, regard- 
less alike of her uncle’s age and necessities, as well as of the 
deep distress she was about to bring upon him, 


how he could face Clara Melrose just then. 

“ Yes, sir, and she seems to have something on her 
mind. Dr. Plume thinks you had best come up and 
hear what it is, sir.” 

Dionysius rose slowly, and withdignity. He could 
not refuse to listen to what this woman had to say. 
At the same time he fancied the interview would turn 
out to be a confession. 

With this feeling on his mind, he walked up-stairs, 
and having been duly announced, found himself in 
the presence of Clara Melrose. He had no intention 
this time of being ensnared by any womanly device. 
He desired Martha Beck to remain in the ante-room, 
within reach of his voice, should the lady be taken 
faint. 

Clara Melrose was sitting by the fire in the easy 
chair. She was still pale and wan; but it seemed to 
Dionysius as though he had never before seen so 
sweet, so innocent, a countenance. Her blue eyes 
expressed naught save truth and purity, her open 
forehead gave no hint of guile. Dionysius looked, 

and while he looked, he marvelled. 

She glanced up at him, and their eyes met. 

Dionysius, bashful as a girl of sixteen, blushed to 





A week after the departure of the young couple for Madeira, 


the very roots of his hair. 
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The pale cheek of Clara Melrose remained without 
an atom of colour. 

“T wish again to thank you for your kindness,” 
said she, in the same dulcet voice that had before 
half captivated him, “and to express my regret for 
the trouble of which I have been the innocent 
cause.” 

Dionysius bowed, as it was imperative he should at 
the conclusion of such a speech, and from the lips of 
a lady. 

“TI am sure, sir,” continued Clara Melrose, in the 
same dulcet strains, “you will do me the justice to 
believe that I came here in entire ignorance of my 
dear uncle’s death.” 

Dionysius bowed again. He might have been an 
automaton. 

«Ah, sir, in my dear uncle I have indeed lost a 
parent. He was father and mother too. In fact, 
next to my beloved husband, he was all I had in the 
world.” 

The remembrance of the Deepdale Gazette caused 
Dionysius at this juncture to turn red in the face 
and emit a sound very like choking. 

“I resided with my uncle, the late vicar,” continued 
she, her handkerchief to her eyes. “I was like a 
daughter to him, and the remembrance of the happy 
days we spent together in this dear house must 
needs add to my grief. I am young, sir, in years, 
but it seems as if I were already getting old in 
sorrow.” 

To look to Dionysius for sympathy, or, indeed, to 
appeal to him in any way, was futile. So Clara 
Melrose procéeded : 

“Perhaps you are not aware that my late husband | 
was the nephew of Mr. Melrose.” r 

“I—I—believe I have heard so, madam,”stam- 
mered Dionysius. SS 

“My husband resided with me in the vicarage, 
sir, for three happy years. Ah! so happy!” and 
the tears trickled down the widowed cheek of Clara 
Melrose. : 

Dionysius looked, or rather, if we might use the 
expression, glowered at her. 

«Then, sir, came affliction. Ah! I know it is wrong 
to say so, but it is hard at times to submit to the 
chastisements of Heaven!” 

She paused, apparently convulsed with grief. 
Dionysius, alarmed, glanced towards the door. His 
movement seemed to rouse her. 

« You need not fear, sir, I am not going to faint,” 
said she, smiling through her tears. ~ 

He muttered a few incoherent words, the only in- 
telligible ones being that he should be most happy, 
but on what ground did not appear. 

Again she smiled, partly at his oddness and want 
of tact, partly to encourage him, and to dispel his 
fears. Then the smile faded, and she resumed her 
story. 

«Perhaps you may have heard, for my sad history 
is well known in Deepdale, that my dear husband 
fell ill of our country’s greatest scourge—con- 


alas! he, too, made no reply. 





sumption P” 


« T—I—think I have heard,” stammered Dionysius, 
the contents of the Deepdale Gazette staring him 
blankly in the face. 

« And you may have been told that he was recom- 
mended to seek a warmer climate?” added she, again 
appealing to him. 

He murmured an inarticulate assent. 

“Sir, we were poor. I had hard work to raise 
the funds which were absolutely necessary for our 
journey.” 

Here she paused, deeply affected. 

* Ah, sir,” resumed the widow, when her grief had 
somewhat abated, “as the event proved, all our 
endeavours were futile. It is true, I obtained the 
means of reaching the more genial climate of 
Madeira, and we landed in safety; but the dread 
disease had progressed too far-——” 

Again she wept. There was something irresistibly 
touching in her sorrow. 

Dionysius, softened in spite of himself, ventured 
to offer a few words of consolation. 

“T need not have troubled you with these details, 
if it had not been due to myself to explain my unfor- 
tunate position. My dear husband died while in 
Madeira. Ah! were it not for the hope of re-union 
in another and a better world -—~” 

Again her voice failed, and she wept abundanily. 
Dionysius, still further softened, again attempted to 
console her. 

“T had not heard from my uncle since I left 
England,” resumed she—“a circumstance which 
both pained and surprised me. I wrote to him several 
times, and once I wrote to my uncle’s churchwarden, 
MrsCrosskeys.” 

- Dionysius gave a great gasp. 

lo Mr. Crosskeys,” continued Clara Melrose, 
ancing up at him with some surprise: “but, 
I fear my letters, 
and also those of my friends, were lost on the 
passage.” 

Dionysius made no reply. 

“You may imagine my position, sir: a widow in a 
strange land, and a destitute widow, likewise. My 
resources had all been exhausted during the illness of 
my husband, and I had not the means of returning to 
my own country. Providentially, friends were raised 
up to me in my affliction. A sum of money was sub- 
scribed to enable me to take my passage in a ship 
about to sail for England—a sum barely sufficient, it 
is true; but I fondly anticipated finding my beloved 
home as I left it, and that my uncle would receive me 
with open arms. Alas! I had forgotten the sad and 
terribly uncertainty of life!” 

She wiped away the tears that had welled forth 
again in spite of her efforts to be calm. 

“ Alas! sir, you know the rest. You know that 
when, at length,.I arrived—for the vessel was 
delayed by contrary winds—it was to find my last 
anchor reft away, my only refuge gone—except One, 
whom indeed I have found to be ‘a present help in 
time of trouble,’ and who found me a friend in my 
need.” 
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She had told her story, and the dulcet strains of 
her voice no longer sounded in his ears. 

What was he to think? What was he to believe? 

Judging from appearances, it was an easy matter 
to decide. That fair face, those eyes of tender blue, 
that absence of all hesitation or guilty confusion, 
spoke of innocence. 

But then the disclosure of Simon Crosskeys?—a 
disclosure made in cold blood without any apparent 
motive—a full, complete, and, as yet, uncontradicted 
assertion of Clara Melrose’s guilt. What was he 
to do? 

But greater trials still were in store for him. The 
lady was, indeed, somewhat exhausted by her recital. 
Yet, upheld by a feverish energy, she was unwilling 
to let Dionysius go. 

«And now, sir,” said she, appealing to him with 
great earnestness, “ what am I to do?” 

“Indeed, madam, I—I am incompetent—I really 
cannot tell you, madam,” replied he, speaking the 
last words with precipitation. 

“Oh, sir, pray do not leave me, until you have, at 
least, heard—heard and advised with me upon my 
future plans! Pray sit down again, Mr. Curling.” 

Mr. Curling did sit down, uneasily, it is true. 
Still he sat. 

“T should like to remain in Deepdale,” said Clara 
Melrose, “ where I am well known and respected.” 

Respected! could she possibly mean respected ? 

“TI am told by your housekeeper that there is a 
cottage to let at the entrance of the village. I know 
the place well. In my time a lady resided there who 


come to me in consequence of the lamented death 
of my uncle.” 

“Of your uncle!” stammered Dionysius, petri- 
fied. 

“Yes, sir. He had insured his life for a hundred 
pounds, to be paid to me on his decease. Also he 
had bequeathed to me the furniture of the vicarage. 
I am not, therefore, wholly without the means of 
carrying out my project. As soon as possible, I 
should be glad to have an interview with Mr. Cross- 
keys. I believe he was named as trustee.” 

“Madam, you cannot be aware,” burst out Diony- 
sius. Then he checked himself with such a violent 
effort that his face became scarlet. 

“T am aware of the difficulty every woman finds in 
standmg her ground alone,” said Clara Melrose, 
calmly ; “but I am not one who shrinks from exer- 
tion. I have been well disciplined, Mr. Curling.” 

He was silent. What could he say? 

“T have written to Mr. Crosskeys,” continued she, 
taking a sealed envelope from the table, “and, with 
your permission, I ‘will send it by your servant- 
man. Indeed, I was about to give it to Martha, 
when something occurred to prevent me.” 

“T ‘am thankful you did not,” cried Dionysius, 
much excited. 

She looked at him in surprise. 

“Why so?” asked she, mildly. 


“Because—nomatter, madam—no matter. Only 
if you would good enough to give me—the 
letter——” 


She hesitated, still surprised at his manner. 
“TI will see that it is delivered,” stammered 





kept a small school for young gentlemen. She used 
to train them for larger establishments. B® 
oceurs to me, that since she has left, an 6 
seems made for me by Providence.” 

“What! to keep a school here in Deepdale ! 
claimed Dionysius, half out of his senses. 

“Why not? My dear uncle took care that I 
should receive an excellent education,” said Mrs. 
Melrose, with a smile. “And I am sure my uncle’s 
parishioners would afford me all the support in 
their power,” continued she. ‘“ With God’s blessing, 
I might find the means of maintaining myself.” 

« But—the money,” stammered Dionysius. “You 
said, pardon me, that you were destitute.” 

“TI know it,” replied she; “but, at the same time, 


I have reason to expect that some small sum will | 








pDionysius, hardly knowing whether he stood on his 
, or his feet. “My man is hardly, in such a 
ite matter, to be trusted.” 
Mrs. Melrose, liaving given him the letter, leaned 
back and closed her eyes. It was apparent that even 
now she had gone beyond her strength. 

Dionysius, all his fears revived, hurried into the 
ante-room to Martha Beck. 

“Go at once to Mrs. Melrose; she is going to 
faint.” 

Away flew Martha Beck, and Dionysius walked 
leisurely to his study. 

“She is innocent as a lamb,” thought he, “and 





Crosskeys is an idiot!” 
(To be continued.) 








HESTER’S MOTTO. 


Her father loved 
her dearly, but he was a grave,studious 
4] man, who sat all day in his musty li- 
R09} brary. Therefore he was not much of a 
companion for his little daughter; and as Hester 
was a good child, who could be trusted, she had much 
her own way in roaming about the ancient rooms or 
quiet woodland avenues. 





One day, at Christmas-time, a hard frost setin. A 
great fire was litin the library, and the master sat be- 
fore it with a huge book on his knee. He read a great 
deal about wars and famines, and sufferings caused 
for a time by new inventions; he loved to think of 
these things, and ponder how they could be prevented. 

Presently Hester stole in, and crept to his side, and 
he put his arm round her, and thought what a com- 
fortable little woman she looked in her bright tartan 
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dress, with quite a fine colour in her cheeks, as if she 
did not feel the cold at all. 

“Where have you been, Hester ?” he asked. 

“TI have been running through the wood,” she 
answered, “sprinkling crumbs for the poor little birds, 
who can get nothing to eat while this weather lasts.” 

“That was a kind girl,” said her father; “but it 
was not much good, Hester. You may save one or 
two, but think how many will perish in other great 
forests where no one notices them.” 

“TI suppose they must,” she replied, musingly ; 
“but if every one helped those near them, they 
wouldn’t. Let me do what I can, father.” 

The father kissed her, and told her she was a kind 
child, and might go and get another loaf to sprinkle 
about the wood. When she was gone, he sat and 
thought a little while, and then he summoned his 
housekeeper, and bade her go to the village and 
inquire who was in urgent need, and provide them 
with bread and fuel, and any little comfort which 
might suit particular cases. 

Time passed on, and Hester, grew from childhood 
into. youth, and spent more time with her father in 
the library, where they read and talked to, sogesher for 
hours. Once some new books came from Bondon, 
and among them was one full of sad stories of poor 
ignorant children, who had never heard of God, except 
in curses, and who did not know they had immortal 
souls. - Hester sat and wept, 0 father read the 
dark history ; and when he had finished, she pursued 
ework for a long while, without speaking, | 













her n 
“Father,” she’ said, at last; in a sudden, 


neatt 
voice, as if afraid her.courage would .fail if she 


tated a moment, “if you will let me use that grea’ 
empty room beyond the dairy, I could haves 
the village children here on Sundays— 
once or twice in the week—and teach them’ 
and tell them the beautiful words of the Bible.” 
“Hester, my child,” he replied, “it would be hard 
work for yon; and yet, what are one or two poor 
children from a‘village? Think of the swarming fac- 
tories! . The responsibility rests with their owners.” 
“But I am not near a factory,” said Hester, 
ingly, “only a village. But, father, when Christ 
raised the woman with the ointment, he did not 
say she had done all that might have been done, but 
he said, ‘She hath done what she could.’ ” 
And the father yielded, and Hester had her school. 
Years passed by, and the master of the old house 
was buried in the abbey church, and his daughter 
had to leave the quaint mansion, and the dear old 
woods. She had plenty of money; but she could 
not inherit her father’s lands because she was a girl. 
And every one wondered very much that she chose to 
go to the heart of a great smoky, manufacturing town. 
She had not been long there when trouble came. 
There was war abroad, and famine and pestilence at 
home, and starving people clamoured for bread in the 
streets. From her own windows Hester saw the 
fearful mobs, with rage and hunger written on 
their wild faces, and her heart ached to read the 
bitter scorn and cold exhortations of those who sat 


~ 


in high places, far from the misery and pain. In 
the same newspaper she read of broad lands across 
the sea, where fertile acres were waiting for busy 
hands to plough and cultivate them. At last her 
mind was made. She would give up all her fortune, 
except what would suffice for her simplest main- 
tenance, and devote it to taking some of the starving 
crowds to the far-off countries which wanted them. 

Of course she met with opposition. When she con- 
sulted with the gentleman who managed her affairs, 
he said, “Why give up your property now? Let 
me draw up a will, directing it to be so used when you 
are dead, and that will make youa great benefactor.” 

“No,” she replied. “People are starving now; and 
besides, I should like to see what. good my money 
one. That will be the best investment for me.” 

ell,” said he, “I should not grudge such a 
ini if it would help all these miserable people, 
but it wilh only be like taking a cup of water from 
the ocean.” 

“ I know it is very little,” she answered, humbly; 
* but, you see, it is all I can do.” 

And it was done. Hester’s few friends heard only 
that she had “gone abroad ;” and the emigrants did 
not know what they owed to. the gentle, cheerful 
lady, who did so much to cheer their outward voyage. 
They settled in. a* beautiful region: of . the New 
World, and : she. lived among them,,taught the 
children, nursed the sick; and helped everybody. 
When she grew old, she spent her Christmases in 
great, jovial farmhouses, almost as snug and far 
smore merry than the old house beside the wood; and 
“she had, many pleasant gifts from those who knew 
her much, but never knew they owed her 
d then she died. 
the pastor of the little flock, who knew nothing 
ar history beyond ‘her unceasing devotion to the 
of his people, wrote on her grave the text, 
which was even more appropriate than he knew— 

“SHE HATH DONE WHAT SHE COULD.” 
! | oe x 





SCRIPTURE ENIGMA. 


. Who prayed that he might be nor rich nor poor? 
. Whose son to David did his wife restore ? 
. Whither did Amaziah flee in vain ? 
The golden image stood upon what plain ? 
The place in which the Nethinims abode. 
Who upon Paul that which he lacked bestowed? 
Who Jeremiah from the people saved ? 
. Whose beauty Samson in bis youth enslaved ? 
. The valley where Goliath David fought. 
10. What cunning workman for the temple wrought ? 
11. What son of Bichri against David rose? 
12, Whose daughter saved her people from their foes? 
13. What Christian Church was neither hot nor cold ? 
14, What Hittite Sarah’s grave to Abraham sold? 
15. What king his records heard before he slept ? 
16. Who Paul above two years in prison kept ? 
As leaves in autumn fade and fall 
So pass our lives away ; 
Death comes to all, and each in turn 
The summons must obey. 
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